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An English translation of the book has just been published in this coun- 
try by Henry Holt & Co. and in England by Williams & Norgate. 

J. E. Creighton. 

BeilrSge zur Hegel- Forschung. Von Georg Lasson. Berlin, Trowitzsch & 

Sohn, 1909. — pp. 70. 

The first part of this monograph contains an hitherto unpublished letter of 
Hegel, three authentic book reviews, and one review probably to be ascribed 
to him, all belonging to the early Jena period. The letter is to Mehmel, 
editor of the Erlanger Litteratur Zeitung 180 1-2, to which the reviews were 
contributed. The second part is an interesting essay by the editor, Pastor 
Georg Lasson, on the interpretation of the "cross and the rose" reference in 
the preface to the Philosophie des Rechts. Instead of supposing, as Goethe 
did, that the cross was the symbol of theology, and the rose the symbol of 
philosophy, Lasson undertakes to point out that by the "Kreuz der Gegen- 
wart" Hegel meant the apparent inability to bridge the gap between the 
subjective, individual conscience, and the objective social and historical 
realities. Reason is "die Rose im Kreuze der Gegenwart" in that, as the 
Philosophie des Rechts is to show, no such opposition and estrangement has 
any basis in fact, since the same Reason appears on both sides. 

George P. Adams. 
University of California. 

Hegels Entwurfe zur EnzyklopMie und Propddeutik, nach den Handschriften 
der Harvard-Universitat. Herausgegeben von Dr. J. L6wenberg. Leip- 
zig, Verlag von Felix Meiner, 1912. — pp. 58. 

This is the first number of a series entitled "Hegel Archiv," edited by 
Georg Lasson, and designed to further the present revived interest in Hegel 
by bringing together especially any hitherto unpublished literary remains of 
Hegel, letters and notices of his contemporaries, and bibliography of Hegel 
literature. Readers of Dr. Herman Nohl's edition of Hegel's Theologische 
Jugendschriften will remember the reference to other Hegel manuscripts 
in the possession of Dr. Arnold Genthy of San Francisco, which were presum- 
ably lost. Some of them, however, later appeared and came into the pos- 
session of Harvard University. Those here printed comprise the following: 
"Entwurf zur Enzyklopadie," (8 pages), dealing with the philosophy of re- 
ligion; fragments and notices which might have been paragraph headings for 
the Logic and the Philosophy of Religion, (5 pages) ; " Entwurf zur philoso- 
phischen Propadeutik" (29 pages), most of which deals with " Das Bewusstsein 
abstracter Gegenstande;" further fragments and notices dealing again with 
logic (13 pages). The date of the manuscripts (so far as dated), is 1811 and 
1812. 

Though nothing of Hegel written after the Phenomenology could be ex- 
expected to throw much light on his system, yet these fragments are decidedly 
worth having because of the comparative brevity and topical character of 
the sentences, if for no other reason. Dr. LSwenberg, in an interesting in- 
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traduction suggests a different interpretation of Hegel's early writings from 

that offered by Dilthey. Instead of supposing with Dilthey that Hegel's 

philosophy grew out of an actual mystico-metaphysical experience, Dr. Lowen- 

berg would regard everything of Hegel before the establishment of the system 

as "beabsichtiges Experiment," impersonal and objective. 

George P. Adams. 
University of California. 

Mental Mechanisms. By William A. White. New York, The Journal of 

Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co., 1911. — pp. viii, 151. 

In this book, written by the Superintendent of the Government Hospital 
for the Insane at Washington, D. C, no pretense is made "to an exhaustive 
setting forth of all the principles underlying psychopathology, but only to an 
explanation and emphasis of certain fundamentals which appear . . . ab- 
solutely essential to an understanding of the problems of present-day psy- 
chiatry" (p. vii). By confession, then, the author admits that he has for- 
mulated no system of psychology: the book is, indeed, neither systematic nor 
psychological. It impresses the reviewer as a series of semi-popular lectures, 
full of interesting analogies, but empty of an underlying principle of logical 
presentation or of scientific systematization. We find, for instance, the il- 
lustration of the bulging of the Greek column to meet the requirements of 
certain psychological laws related at least three times in the monograph in a 
manner implying that the description had not been given before; the sixth 
chapter, on the "psychological approach to the problem of art," reads more 
like a lecture on art than on psychology or even the psychology of art. 

True to the concept of mind suggested in the title of the book, "Mental 
Mechanisms," we find the author dealing with teleological aspects of conscious 
phenomena: "Such studies as I have indicated lead us to the inevitable con- 
clusion that nothing mental is fortuitous, that for every mental fact, be it the 
most trivial or apparently meaningless expression, there is an adequate reason" 
(p. 64). "Our assumption then is that every psychic fact has an efficient 
psychic cause; that an idea does not spring into existence without having been 
the logical outcome of other ideas; that for every mental state, for every idea 
or feeling, there is an adequate explanation whether that explanation can or 
cannot be found" (p. 33). This teleological notion is carried still further 
when, in a biological sense, mind is defined as "an adjustive mechanism or 
more properly as a complex of adjustive mechanisms" (p. 3). Why, with 
this sort of a postulate, we find 'constitution of consciousness' described in 
Chapter I, and 'content of consciousness' discussed in Chapter III, is a 
question that is rather difficult to answer. 

From this point on, we are carried more definitely into the psychopatho- 
logical and abnormal fields of the 'complex,' 'hysteria,' 'psychoanalysis,' 
and 'psychotherapeutics.' Although the aim of the book is to meet the 
demands of the psychiatrists and the physicians, and the technically psycho- 
logical level of the work is correspondingly not very high, it seems to be the 



